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C. POTTER, JR., & co.’s 
PATENT IMPROVED 2-REVOLUTION PRESS 4 potters 


This IMPROVED MACHINE, admirably ADAPTED to the HIGHER CLASSES of PRESSWORK, isa 


POWERFUL AND EFFECTIVE PRESS, 


Calculated for the production of the Finest Illustrated Work at a high rate of Speed, and is decidedly the 


MOST ECONOMICAL PRESS IN THE MARKET. 
THREE HEAVY TRACKS SUSTAIN THE TYPE BED 
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VOLUME XXV. 


The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, with the present number, 
enters upon its twenty-fifth volume, and bespeaks a 
continuance of the favors heretofore extended. 

oo. 

J. SPENCER SMITH, formerly in the printing business 
at Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, has been 
adjudged insane, and committed to the State Hospital 
at Norristown. 

o@- 

THE Stereotypers’ Union, No. 7, of Philadelphia, 
has elected Joseph F. Thompson a delegate to repre- 
sent them at the meeting of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, in June next. 

AS cod. SA 

AFTER a life of fifty years as a printer, publisher, 
and editor, Mr. M. R. Doolittle has retired from the 
business to accept the position of Postmaster at Paines- 
ville, Ohio. He commenced his apprenticeship at 
Middlebury, Vt., in the fall of 1839. 

MARDER, LusE & Co(Chicago Type Foundry), have 
sent us a copy of their new “Price List and Printers’ 
Purchasing Guide,” for 1890. It is a handy volume of 
544 pages, complete and comprehensive. A copy of it 
will be mailed to any employing printer on application 
to them, provided he has not previously received a 
copy. 
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As if “ Volapiik” were not enough, a delegation of 
phoneticians waited upon the Committee on Printing 
of the House of Representatives, and gravely argued in 
favor of having “phonetic spelling” adopted in the 
printing of public documents. One was a professor of 
“Kumparativ Filoloje,’ and the other hailed from 
“Filadelfia.” Having already withstood “a grippe,” 
the Committee also survived this attack of lockjaw. 








THE popularity of the “ Paragon” cutters continues. 
Mr. E. L. Miller, the manufacturer, reports that the 
number of these machines sold during March was 
greater than for any previous month since their intro- 
duction. For convenience, durability, and absolute 
accuracy of cutting in all the sizes, the ‘ Paragons” 
merit the esteem in which they are held. 

RE ta le Pn e. 

THE first of a series of articles from the pen of Hon. 
William E. Gladstone appeared inthe Sunday School 
Times, of Philadelphia, for March 29—subject, “ The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scriptures.” By a special 
arrangement with the writer, these articles are to appear 
on the same day in the Sunday School Times in this 
country, and in Good Words in London. 
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BASED upon the experience gained by the practical 
working of the machines already in operation, Mr. Mer- 
genthaler has produced a “ New Model Linotype,” 
which, he claims, far surpasses the olderone. He feels 
that with this machine he has reached the resting-point 
of his labors in inventions. An exhibition for the 
benefit of the general public will probably be made 
about June Ist next. 


: sibs — 

THE printing and paper trades will miss Charles 
Emory Smith, our Minister to Russia, from the num- 
ber of Philadelphia’s editor orators. A ready and 
graceful speaker, he was always willing to aid any 
commendable movement in favor of the “ black art”’ 
and its disciples more especially, as well as the gene- 
ral business interests of the city. ‘To be sure, we have 
left Col. McClure, Mr. Wm. V. McKean, Col. Clayton 
McMichael, Mr. Joel Cook, Col. Lambert, and a few 
others; but we need some “change pitchers” for sud- 
den emergencies, and the gentlemen named cannot be 
expected to continue doing the bulk of the work. A 
fine opportunity for editorial Ciceros! 
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A REVIVAL IN BOOK PUBLISHING. 


The Publishers’ Weekly, of March 22, takes a hopeful 
view of the prospects of the publishing trade for the 
preserft season, and predicts that we are to have not 
only “better books,” but also “ better-made books.” 
It says: 


The announcements of books in preparation and issued for 
this season, embodied in this number of the Publishers’ Weekly, 
while not so numerous as in previous years, make a fair show- 
ing, and, taken all in all, give good hopes for a coming revival 
in the publishing trade. It seems to us particularly hopeful 
that the ephemeral lines are dropping out more and more, and 
that their place is being taken by literature of a better cha- 
racter. The decline is especially noticeable in the department 
of booklets, which, in former seasons, almost threatened to 
swamp the bookseller. For a time this line of goods, no doubt, 
proved acceptable to the public and profitable to the trade; 
but it had its limitations, and found its death in the endless 
repetition of styles, and, finally, in the numerous cheap imita- 
tions. Another hopeful sign is that the individual houses are 
restricting themselves to fewer books, better books, and bet- 
ter-made books. This applies even to the publishers of the 
cheap books. We learn that the Lovell combination intend to 
have aclearing out of ‘heir old stock of “‘*twelvemos”’ and 
* Poets,” and that, after August, the new editions will be bet- 
ter-made, and sold at better prices—ail buyers to have the 
same advantages. 

The general feeling in the trade is encouraging, not only for 
the present season, but for the whole year. Somehow, pub- 
lishers seem to have awakened to the fact that all is not as it 
should be in the trade, and they seem to be making an effort 
in the right direction. In good time, therefore, we hope we 
shall see our profession take the rank which belongs to it in 
the commercial world. Two things once established—a fair 
International Copyright law and the proper regulation of dis- 
counts. the dawnof a new and brighter day will not be far 
off. 


= —_ +@- 


PHILADELPHIA T. U., No. 2, 


held its annual election on Wednesday, March 28, 
throughout the various chapels of the city; instead of 
at the Union’s hall. ‘The following officers were 
elected, the figures showing the number of votes each 
received: 


President—Isaac N. Jones, 780. 

Vice-President—-W illiam G. Beyerle, 797. 

Recording Secretary—William J. Sloan, 609. 

Financial Secretary— William J. Bollman, 794. 

Treasurer— William A. Covington, 628. 

Doorkeeper—James A. Sawyer, 779. 

Trustees—Laurence M. Meyer, 500; Owen A. Duffie, 479; J. 
Walter Hastings, 452. 

Delegates to I. T. U.—Samuel Irvin, Railway World, 496; Al- 
bert R. Foulke, Public Ledger, 550. 

Business Committee—Newspaper—Harry L. Douglass, North 
American, 617; Thomas J. McDonough, Times, 709; James J. 
McCrossin, Evening Call, 610; Charles M. Hancock, Telegraph, 
631. Book and Job—Andrew J. Moore, Greene's, 784; William 
H. White, Review Printing House, 778; William Kehl, Wescott 
& Thompson’s, 768; Louis Ficarotta, Ferguson Brothers’, 780; 
Thomas 8. Coom, F. A. Davis’, 701. 

Delegates to United Labor League—John J. Gallagher, Henry 
H. Savage, Fred. H. Flury, W. F. Walker, R. P. Hallern, Thos. 
F. Barry, Henry Miller, Weston D. Baker, M. J. McKenna, H. 
L. Denlinger, James Hayes, John I. McDonough. 








WHOSE PORTRAITS? 


The question is often asked, especially by children, 
whose portraits are those which adorn the postage 
stamps, bank notes, and other issues of the Govern- 
ment Treasury and Post Office Departments. With 
the exceptions of Washington, Franklin, Jackson, and 
Grant, the average man is often puzzled to explain 
who those noted dignitaries are. Why not put the 
name, in very small letters, near the bottom of each por- 
trait, so that the rising generation may be imbued with 
a knowledge of the features as well as the glorious 
deeds of their ancestors? We think this was done, at 
one time, by the Treasury Department; but why not 
make it a uniform rule of the Government’s picture 
gallery? 

oes 

At a meeting of Camden (N. J.) Typographical 
Union, No. 132, held on Monday evening, March 24, 
the following officers were elected : 

President—T. J. Atkinson. 

Vice-President—M. Wells. 

Recording Secretary—Alfred Scherneck. 

Financial Secretary and Treaswrer—W. B. Braker. 

Trustees—W. F. Knott, J. Cunningham, John Shreever. 

Delegate to I, T. U.-James Cunningham. 

+e 

UNLEssS moderation and conciliation prevail, there 
is danger that the efforts being made to establish an 
International Pressmen’s Union may result in the 
formation of two pressmen’s unions in each of the 
large cities. As it has been found difficult enough to 
maintain the wages and enforce the rules of one Union, 
what the result would be with two such bodies, each 
striving for supremacy, can easily be imagined. 

Ee SR ee 

THE London Times, which has for some time been 
managed jointly by the two sons of John Walter, is 
now in charge of a new manager, Moberly Bell, who 
was formerly the representative of the 7imes at Cairo, 
and has been credited with having forced the English 
Government to the bombardment of Alexandria. 

_— 

FirE in the book and stationery establishment of 
the Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind., on 
March 17, resulted in the destruction of the building 
and the death of several firemen. The building was a 
four-story-and-basement marble front. 

aa iene . 


**You are unlike the rose,”’ he said, 
“And yet are like the rose. 

No sharp thorns mar your grace and worth— 
The world your beauty knows.” 


“You are unlike, yet like a tree,” 
She told him that same eve, 

“ You're something of a chestnut, yet 
You know not when to leave.” 
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{Communicated.] 


A QUESTION. 


Editor Printers’ Circular : 
Dear Sir:—I belong to an organization whose con- 
stitution contains the following provision : 


This society shall not have the power to dissolve itself while 
there are seven dissenting members. 


What I want to know is, can a majority vote disband 
the society while there are more than seven members 
opposed to its dissolution ? 

H. D. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 29, 1890. 


|The constitution being the supreme law of the or- 
ganization, we think it must be obeyed strictly, unless it 
conflicts with conscience or the laws of the land. Mem- 
bers can withdraw by resignation, if dissatisfied, to 
form other organizations ; but they cannot compel the 
seven or more members to dissolve the society. | 


+ @« 


A DELUGE OF BOOKS. 





It is hardly credible, to those who have watched the 
deluge of volumes which poured, last year, from the 
English press, that many fewer have actually been 
published than were published in 1888,—the total 
being 4,694 new books in 1880, against 4,960 in 1888; 
while there have been only 1,373 new editions in 1889, 
against 1,631 in 1888. The only classes of new books 
which have increased in number are “ juvenile books 
and tales,” and “novels, tales, and other fiction,” “year- 
books and serials in volumes,” and technical books on 
medicine and surgery. Even school-books have fallen 
offin number. The theologians and sermon-writers, 
too, were less prolific in 1889 than they were in 1888, 
and but for the growing rage for novels for grown-up 
people and children alike, the falling off in the produc- 
tion of volumes would be very considerable. Whether, 
asthe number of volumes falls off, the quality improves 
is nota question for thestatistician. - We fear not. If 
we could but have a year of genuine fasting from new 
literature we might look more hopefully to the future. 
But a literary Lent is not easily attainable.— The Spec- 


tator. , 
*@- 


THE model newspaper is the one which has the most 
readers ; the one that the people want. This is con- 
trary to the notions of newspaper theorists, but it is a 
fact. A paper is published for one of two reasons— 
either to exploit the views of a man or a clique, in 
which case it is an organ, or to please the public and 
make money, in which case it is a newspaper. * * * 
Given two newspapers, published in the same town at 


an equal price, the one with the largest number of 


readers is the best paper. You may not think so. | 
may not think so; but the public says so, and that 
settles it.—Journalist, 


WARPING OF CUTS. 


In an article addressed to pressmen, the American Art 
Printer has the following : 

You may think that any counsel on this subject 
ought to be addressed to the compositor, rather than to 
you. We did give it to him, several months ago; but 
we bring it to you now because we have lately seen in- 
stances of carelessness whereby valuable cuts were 
badly warped by leaving them on the cold bed of the 
press and afterwards giving them a Turkish bath on a 
board laid over a coil of hot pipes. 

We know that cuts and blocks often suffer in the 
hands of careless compositors ; but pressmen are just as 
thoughtless. The trouble with both departments is 
that few of the men who work on them know the prin- 
ciples, the natural laws at work in the materials they 
handle, They do not reflect, for instance, on the porous 
and expansive character of wood, and how easily mois- 
tute can enter it and swell it, and again leave itshrunk 
and warped from evaporation. 

They know that water and oil will not mix without 
the aid of a third body—an alkali, for example—that 
can compel them to forget their differences. You re- 
member the old song: 

“Some water and oil 
One day had a broil, 
As into a glass they were dropping ; 
They would not unite, 
But continued to fight, 
Without any prospect of stopping. 
Some pearl-ash o’erheard, 
And quick as a word 
He jumped in the midst of the clashing ; 
When all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
And soap was created for washing.” 

Now, though the ashes of burnt wood make an excel- 
lent alkali, wood unburnt will not hold water and oil 
at the same time in any proportions that permit the 
oil to affect the fibres of the wood if the water has got in 
first. Ifthe oil is the first to enter, the water has no 
chance. Wood saturated with oil does not warp or 
shrink appreciably, for moisture cannot then affect it. 
They are enemies. 

Air, too, which forms so great a constituent part of 
water, and whose power of expansion and contraction 
under cold and heat is so notorious, cannot affect oiled 
wood as it does wet or damp wood; it has no affinity 
for it. 

We repeat, if wood is wet, oil cannot enter it; if wood 
is oiled, water cannot get in. So the remedy is. plain. 
As it is alternate cold or dampness and heat or dryness 
that swell and warp cuts and blocks, let every cut you 
care anything about be soaked in oil at the bottom— 
the place most affected, and the trouble will be over- 
come, You can then lay them on cold stones and 
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presses, or in moderately warm places, with little or no 
risk of injury. 

You know of this already, you say. No doubt. Then 
why don’t you apply your knowledge? The truth is 
that the things we are merely fold to do never sink into 
the mind to stay like those things we are told the rea- 
son of, the why and wherefore of their application. To 
simply know what we do gains double force when we 
know why we do it. 

How differently water affects various objects! For 
example, while itexpands wood and some other things, 
it shrinks a rope fully half an inch in every foot. A 
wet rope is weaker, too, than a dry one; and, stranger 
still, an oiled rope has its tensile strength surprisingly 
reduced, the grease causing the fibres to slip from in- 
stead of clinging to each other. 

oe 


THE “TURNOVER” NUISANCE. 


It is becoming more and more apparent that some 
vigorous action is needed to suppress the “turnover” 
nuisance. The various typographical societies have 
fought shy of this question, bristling as it does with 
difficulties which are sure to be intensified by inaction 
and neglect. The advertisement columns of our daily 
newspapers afford abundant testimony of the extent of 
the evil; and it may safely be calculated that, for every 
one of these “turnovers ” who may be engaged, a jour- 
neymn will be expected to get notice to quit. -Day 
after day, the same old tale is told: “I was getting on 
very well there, you know, and began to look on it as a 
permanency, but they took on an old-fashioned ‘turn- 
over, and I got the run/” This state of things will 
never do, and the nettle will have to be grasped both 
vigorously and promptly. There are, doubtless, occa- 
sions when an apprentice is compelled to seek a fresh 
employer, but there should be some control put even 
upon him. He should be bound properly to his new 
master. ‘The records of some of these nomadic youths 
are wonderful to behold, and the elaborate compilation 
of periods of servitude, which they bring forth as a 
proof that they are really entitled to be called journey- 
men, would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer, cute as that 
class are reputed to be. One “turnover,” who only 
claimed to have been at the business five years, brought 
satisfactory evidence to prove that he had worked in 
fourteen offices during that brief period. He produced, 
in most cases, letters from his various overseers and 
employers, expressing their regret that their connection 
was about to be severed, and wishing him prosperity 
in his new hunting grounds. The dignity of the pro- 
fession is not likely to be maintained by these roving 
typographical vagabonds. It is not fair to the steady, 


industrious lads, who stand loyally by their legitimate 
masters, that a premium should be Offered for disobe- 





dience, and that firms should be continually trying, by 
insidious advertisements, to make them dissatisfied 
with their positions. The assistance of all respectable 
master printers ought to be given to bring about a 
remedy for this growing evil. The tremendous pre- 
ponderance of news hands over general jobbers is one 
of the effects of this pernicious system. In some of 
the country districts there are typographical incubators, 
where fledgelings are taught the use of the stick, stool 
and bodkin for a few years, and are then drafted down 
to the laboring centres to complete their education. 
The Society refuses to recognize their claims to mem- 
bership until the prescribed period of apprenticeship 
has been seryed, and the consequence is they hawk 
their labor about the market and offer it to the highest 
bidder. The only way to check this evil is to give the 
various boards of management power to issue “ turn- 
over permit cards,” All applicants for these cards 
should be subjected to a thorough course of examina- 
tion as to the reasons of non-completion of term of 
servitude, etc. No card should be issued without the 
production of indentures, or a satisfactory reason for 
their absence. In the event of the holder of one of 
these permits quitting his employer such card should 
lapse, and fresh application be necessary to obtain a 
new one. A record should be kept of the time to be 
made up, with a view to the extermination of a class 
of “turnovers” who have grown grey in the service. 
No member of the Society should be permitted to work 
with an uncertificated “turnover,” and any office per- 
sisting in the employment of such should be closed at 
once. A movement in the direction indicated would 
be certain to secure the approval of all respectable 
firms, as it would minimize the growing evil of crimp- 
ing boys who have just begun to make themselves a 
source of profit to their employers. The wandering 
habits of these type-snatching acrobats, in a good 


many cases, thoroughly demoralize them, and unfit 


them for life for steady and regular situations. There 
is little room for doubt that many a lad has sunk into 
a common loafer through being induced by the offer of 
higher wages and the delights of town life to leave his 
old employer, who would have made a bright man of 
him. It is to be hoped that the various typographical 
societies will make one united effort to suppress this 
gigantic evil. It will be of permanent service to the 
boy to check his wandering instincts until he is quali- 
fied by age and experience to take his own part in the 
battle of life. It will be an additional incentive to 
the lad whose sense of duty teaches him that he is both 
morally and legally bound to his employer. And, 
lastly, it will induce many employers to teach their 
apprentices branches of the trade which it would not 
be safe for them to do now, as it would only expose the 
boys to the temptations of advertising kidnappers, who 
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are ever on the lookout for smart lads.—Australasian 
Typographical Journal. 
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LAYING AND ARRANGEMENT OF CASES. 


It is admitted that all the regular news cases in an 
office should be uniformly laid, and that where a devi- 
ation is necessary it should be plainly indicated. 

Job cases, being of different sizes and various ar- 
rangement, according to the type they are to hold, 
vary, sometimes very materially, from a uniform ar- 
rangement. 

The Yankee job case, having two rows of boxes at 
the top for capitals, is, for general use, a very handy 
case. There are, however, eight boxes in each row on 
each side of the centre. This makes an extra letter go 
in each half row. To prevent the mixture oftype, and 
also lessen the difficulty of finding the letters, each box 
should be distinctly labeled. Then, whether the style 
be to run clear across and then back to the beginning, 
or only to the centre, it will be plain, at a glance, just 
where each letter belongs. 

So with other styles of job cases. Of course the re- 
gular lower and upper cases need no labels, with the 
exception of the latter, in the boxes above the capitals. 
These boxes, containing reference marks, fractions, 
dashes, braces, signs, etc., should be marked, so the 
compositor may have some chance to “throw in” his 
case correctly, and when he comes to “‘set up” will not 
have to hunt over a lot of pi in the upper story of his 
case to find any reference mark, fraction, or sign. 

It is unfair to blame a compositor for tossing the 
unusual characters into the chaotic boxes of his case 
where there is no systematic arrangement for them. If 
these boxes are plainly marked, then the compositor 
who fails to put the types where they belong is not 
where he belongs, and the manager or foreman should 
endeavor to have him amend, or suffer the consequences 
of a discharge or of paying another workman to put his 
case in order. 

In many offices the quad box is a receptacle for dirt, 
broken spaces and a variety of pi; which, besides being 

very unpleasant to the eye, is a hindrance to good work. 
No good printer will suffer his case to become so, and if 
he gets a case in that condition, he will soon clear it up. 

One cause of spaces being found in the quad box is 
the putting of spaces between the quads instead of next 
to the letters. Putting the thinnest space needed next 
to the reading and the larger spaces at the outer end of 
the line will help in distribution and lessen the liability 
of spaces in quad boxes, 

All job casesshould be labeled in large, plain, black 
letters, giving name and size of type. It will often be 
found a great convenience to have the cases labeled on 
the back as well as on the front. 





Each job case should have its place, and when not in 
use be found there. 

Cases may be arranged, as to position, to suit the 
convenience of the compositors, so that each case may 
be readily found and easily used.—J. B, Caldwell in 
Inland Printer. 


WHAT CAUSES SLUR ON A JOB PRESS ? 


The press? Oh! no; orat least the fault is so seldom 
with the machine that it may be considered out of the 
question, and may be dismissed with this statement: 
When the slur is caused by a mechanical] fault, the lost 
motion is readily seen in the action of the bed and 
platen when they come together. One or the other 
will have an easily perceptible double motion at the 
instant that the impression occurs. Nearly all job 
presses are so constructed that this vital defect could 
only be produced by years of outrageous usage. 

Now let the intelligent printer take the above propo- 
sition for his text, and proceed in the right direction 
with his inquiry—what causes the slur? 

In the first place, answer this question: Is it a slur? 
We were once informed that a certain fine new press 
which we had sold was slurring badly, and were asked 
to investigate the matter. We did so, and found that 
there was no slur; but the pressman was trying to work 
arule form, on hard paper, with green rollers, on a 
damp day, with cheap news ink! Ofcourse, the rules 
were tearing the composition off the rollers, but in such 
small quantities that the rollers did not show it. The 
composition was piling up in streaks on the disc, and 
the form was working dirty; that was all. The trouble 
was remedied in a few minutes, and the man was 
happy. 

Another customer wrote, saying his press slurred 
hopelessly, that he had exhausted every expedient, 
and asked for aid. He enclosed several specimens to 
illustrate his trouble, and not one of the specimens 
showed aslur. All were worked badly, and showed 
that the roller composition was mixed with the ink, 
and the impression was so light that the form, dirty as 
it was, barely touched the paper. In this case, good 
rollers and a firm impression would be the remedy. 

Another pressman was trying to print ten small du- 
plicate blanks at once. He encountered a genuine 
slur, and tried to find the seat of the trouble in the 
gearing or in the crank motion of the platen. Ofcourse 
it was not there (it could not be), so without further 
ado he appealed for light. This case brings us to the 
true and almost the only cause of slurring on a job 
press. It was imprisoned air that made life a burden 
to this pressman. He had a loose tympan, and, when 
the ten electrotypes struck the tympan, the air was 
forced out from under it at these ten places at the same 
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instant. The action of the air was as quick as thought. 
It rushed in every direction, and if the pressman could 
have seen his tympan at that precise moment he would 
have read thereon the secret of his trouble. The plates 
struck the sheet and forced it back against the platen, 
but the mischief was all done before actual printing 
commenced, The remedy for this case was, first a taut 
tympan ; then, perhaps, elastics or soft paper rolls fast- 
ened to the grippers, and passing through the margins 
between the plates, so that they would force the paper 
firmly against the platen before the impression occur- 
red. Ifthe platen is a large one it is difficult to draw 
the top sheet very taut, in which case a sheet of heavy 
manilla should be used for the purpose. Dampen it 
thoroughly, on one side only, let it lie for a few mo- 
ments until the water all disappears from the surface, 
put it on for a top sheet, and let itdry out. This takes 
but little time, and makes a reliable tympan. 

One solid form of type or other material, however 
large, is not likely to slur. It is only a form where 
there are large blanks, or one composed of several 


pages, that gives rise to the trouble.—Printers’ Album. 
*-e- 


USES OF PAPER IN JAPAN. 


The Japanese use paper every instant, Thestring with 
which the articles you buy are fastened is made of paper. 
Do you wanta piece of string? Tear a sheet of paper, 
roll it between the fingers; it requires a strong wrist 
to break it. The handkerchief thrown away after use 
is paper! The partitions dividing the houses paper! 
The pane through which an indiscreet eye looks at you 
is paper! The pane is truly wanting in transparency, 
or not at all transparent, and the Japanese, especially 
the ladies, who are just as curious as they are in other 
countries, are none the less embarrassed to see, with- 
out troubling themselves, what is taking place outside. 
The method is very simple—one finger is passed 
through the paper; that is all! When one has had a 
good look, a small piece is stuck on this opening with 
a grain of rice. The yakounine hat passing is paper; 
the porter’s cloak, who carries his burden, singing a 
cadence, through the rain; the garment of the boat- 
man who conducts you on board; the tobacco pouch, 
cigar case—all are paper! Those elegant flowers or- 
namenting the beautiful hair of the Japanese ladies, 
and those robe collars which are taken for crape— 


paper !— Ex, 
-e@- 


LirrLe Tommy had spent his first day at school. 

“What did you learn?” asked his auntie on his 
return, 

“ Didn’t learn anything,” said Tommy. 

“ Well, what did you do?” 

“Didn’t do anything. A woman wanted to know 
how to spell ‘cat,’ and I told her.”—London Tid- Bits. 





HONORING EDITOR COOK. 


An event of interest was the celebration, on Satur- 
day evening, March 22, of the tweaty-fifth anniversary 
of Mr. Joel Cook’s connection with the Public Ledger. 
Although he has done editorial work on nearly all de- 
partments of the paper, for a number of years past he 
has been the Financial editor. That he should re- 
ceive, at the end of such a long service, the unanimous 
and enthusiastic well wishes of his co-workers in the 
“Ledger Family,” the commendation of his distin- 
guished employer, Mr. George W. Childs, and that no 
less distinguished master of finance, Mr. A. J. Drexel 
—are a sufficient attest to his integrity, his ability, and 
his courtesy to those around him. 

The testimonial took the shape of an elaborate din- 
ner at Reisser’s Café, which was attended by Mr. 
Childs, Mr. Drexel, Mr. Wm. V. McKean, the editor- 
in-chief, some personal friends of Mr. Cook, and repre- 
sentatives of the editorial, business, and mechanical 
departments of the Ledger—100 in all. 

The address of Editor McKean, and the reply of 
Editor Cook, are such good reading, that we give them 
in full: 


MR. McKEAN’S SPEECH. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to be the medium of the Ledyer 
Family’s fraternal greeting to Mr. Cook on this twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his relationship. 

“*A few lines in Mr. Cook’s letter of acceptance will serve as 
a text for what I think it appropriate to say in the perform- 
ance of this welcome duty. You will remember that on a simi- 
lar commemorative occasion, a few months ago. I spoke of the 
Ledger's idea of what a rightly conducted newspaper ought to 
be. Itis quite as appropriate now to speak of the men who 
try to make that sort of paper, asa means of illustrating Mr. 
Cook’s newspaper career. Everybody knows, of course, that 
there are grades and classes of work and study in the literary 
ranks of a newspaper, as in other organizations, where consi- 
derable numbers of people have to co-operate to one end. 
Here are reporters, correspondents, news editors, revising 
editors, heads of classified departments, editorial writers, etc. 
Effective, useful work in any and every one of these classes or 
divisions requires qualities and aptitudes that the general 
public have no adequate idea of. 

“ And first, it is right to say here, as I have often found it 
advisable to say to the younger men with whom I have office 
relations—a newspaper man is like a soldier—he is always on 
duty, always subject to call night or day, and both; and when 
assigned to duty he is like the soldier who has been ordered to 
occupy a post--he must hold on for any number of hours until 
relieved. We are hearing, nowadays, of a great many strikes 
for reduction of hours—reduction from ten hours to nine, and 
from nine to eight. Why, a strict limit of ten hours would be 
luxury and fun to the newspaper man, who sometimes has to 
keep on the go for twelve, fifteen or eighteen hours. ‘Some- 
times,’ I say; but twelve-hour turns come often. He must be 
always ready and equal to all emergencies. 

* Let me now speak of some desirable and necessary quali- 
ties of the reporter and correspondent—not because you do 
not already know about them, but because of the application 
I shall presently make of them. The reporter and correspon- 
dent, like all other newspaper men, must, of course, be a man 
of uncommonly bright intelligence. He must be alert, active. 
enterprising, watchful, ‘pushing, patient—determined to get 
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there, and over all obstacles—brave, daring, regardless of per- 
sonal danger—ready to face the worst storm, the roughest 
sea, fire, riot, battle, and even the greater peril of deadly dis- 
ense on the pestilence afflicted ship or plague-infected dis- 
trict.” 

Mr. McKean here described some personal experi- 
ences of Mr. Cook and his own, and of other news- 
paper men in dangerous positions. Passing on, he 
spoke of the news editor’s and the revising editor’s in- 
dispensable quick apprehension, quick eye and rapid 
hand, keen intelligence and discriminative power; 
and of the qualities for head of a department—instanc- 
ing the financial department, of which Mr. Cook is the 
head in the Ledger office, where his sound judgment 
and unapproachable integrity were sterling qualities 
and virtues in the right place. He then spoke of the 
duties of other editorial writers. 

Recapitulating these several grades and qualifica- 
tions in the ranks of the writing newspaper man, Mr. 
McKean said that Mr. Cook had been through them 
all, from the first mentioned to the last—that “ he is 
expert in all—able in all—qualified to lead and direct 
in all—a fully equipped newspaper man.” 

Before concluding his remarks, Mr. McKean said 
that the Public Ledger office, in respect of its working 
staff in all departments (including that of Colonel 
Mucklé, Cashier, “‘ who is the senior of them all,” and 
whose cash bags are never affected by “the grip” on 
pay day) was a fine example of the “survival of the 
fittest’ —or rather of “the best of the fittest,” as his 
associate, Mr. Davis, puts the phrase. 


“It is an illustration of steadiness in business, steadiness as 
a business establishment, characteristics of Mr. Childs and Mr. 
Drexel, and of steadiness in the conduct of its employés or 
they would not survive to such honorable terms of service. 
What is expected of all you juniors of seven, ten, fifteen or 
twenty-odd years, is that you will continue to behave well, 
keep your health good at least until you qualify for a quarter 
century anniversary.” 

Turning now to Mr. Cook, who sat at his right hand, 
Mr. McKean said: “The brotherhood of the family 
and the guests will be glad to lear from you.” 


MR. COOK’S SPEECH, 


After continued applause Mr, Cook arose and said: 


**Mk. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN :—I want to thank you for 
the kindness you have shown in getting up this entertainment 
to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of my connection with 
the Public Ledger, and for the courtesy with which everything 
has been done in its preparation. Above all, I desire to thank 
you for that feeling which has been manifested here, that 
there isin the Ledger office something more than the mere 
working for wages, or that a man has to work for wages be- 
cause he has to live. 

‘**T want to thank you, also, for the courtesy with which you 
have marked this occasion by publishing to-day for the first 
time the Ledger with ten pages, and to thank those in every 
department for the manner in which they combined to get 
that Ledger ‘out intime.’ We who write for the paper may 
think that we do all the work, but we do very little of it. 
While we may be dealers in words—and I think, from the size 


of the Ledger to-day, we may say we are wholesale dealers— 
those words amount to nothing unless the artists on the fifth 
floor set them in type and make the stereotyped forms, and 
the gentlemen in the basement print them for distribution by 
Brother Black's corps of * hustlers.’ 

“T wantto thamk you all for your kindness, especially the 
two ladies who invited me to come here, but who, I am sorry 
to say, have not come themselves. 

“When I first went into the Ledger office the paper was only 
one-fifth the size it is to-day. At that time it was not even 
thought necessary to have a night editor. The foreman of 
those days—who is still living, and who isa pensioner of Mr. 
Childs—-took the news, selected what he thought was the most 
important, made up the Ledger, and before midnight sent it to 
the press. When I went there it was Mr. Childs’ intention to 
have a news summary, and when it had been prepared the first 
thing that the news editor did was to strike out all but the 
first two lines. Mr. Childs straightened that out the next day. 

“I want to say to you that the Public Ledger is a perpetual 
contradiction of a popular superstition—it began on Friday, 
pay day is on Friday, and I put in my first piece of work on 
Friday. 

“When I got better off in the Ledyer Mr. McKean and I used 
to come down to Mr. Childs’ office, then at Third and Chestnut 
streets, and we would run the town. That is correct. He 
would tell me what to write and I would write it. That leads 
me to say that I think that the Ledger, since Mr. Childs has had 
it, has probably been the most important institution in the city 
of Philadelphia. When I have said that, under the direction 
of Mr. McKean, the Ledger has run the town I have me antit, 
for |think I can say here for Mr. Childs, and for his friend 
Mr. Drexel, that they would sooner have the Ledger sink, with 
all it makes, than have the City of Philadelphia wronged by it. 
That has been the counsel, the advice, the spirit that has been 
put upon me all these twenty-five years. And that is the in- 

_Spiration that has made the success of the Public Ledger, for 
that inspiration has gone out to all the people. 

** Don’t suppose that I have walked on a bed of roses all this 
time. My friend, Mr. McKean, has been a good counsellor to 
me, but I have been ordered into that ‘front room’ the same 
as the rest of you. In all that time there have been two guid- 
ing principles, and if the young men on the Ledger will permit 
me to say to them, there have been two things from which 
lessons may be learned, One is that in working tor the paper 
it is a duty to put conscience inte the work—to be conscien- 
tious, whether watched or not watched, to do your work well, 
to do the best you can, and,as Mr. Childs says, **when you have 
done the best to leave the rest."’. The proprietor of the Ledger 
watches over us and looks after our comfort all the time ; and, 
permit me to say, although he may not desire me to say it, 
that I have had no better adviser than that friend of mine on 
my right hand, Mr. Drexel. 

“The other thought which I want to convey to you is, that 
in working for the Ledyer, no matter what may be your task, 
remember that with whomsoever you have to deal the Public 
Ledger wants no man to forget that he is a gentleman, and 
that is the principle upon which I have endeavored to conduct 
my journalistic life.”’ 


In conclusion Mr. Cook said: “I thank you for the 
honor which you have extended me on this twenty- 
fifth anniversary, and to my Editorial Chief for his kind 
words,” 

-e- 

THE “Guarantee Machine Works, Limited,” have 
succeeded Sturtevant & Breen, printers’ machinists, 
at Nos. 624 and 626 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. The 
former proprietors will remain with the new organiza- 
tion. 
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GELATINOGRAPHY. 


A very rapid process of making newspaper illustra- 
tions, called gelatinography, is described in the fol- 
lowing : * 

A black glass plate, or a tin plate coated with black 
varnish, as used by sign painters, is covered with plas- 
ter-of-paris (gypsum) to the thickness of a four-ply 
cardboard. The plaster must be of the best quality 
and reduced to a very fine powder. Add thereto some 
alum and some sulphate of barium, and, in order to 
prevent the coating from being too brittle, add also a 
trifle of glycerine, or of a gelatine solution. Thi 
mixture must have the consistency of a thin p 


hair brush. 

When dry, the artist may engrave into this 
plaster-of-paris, by means of a lithographic engraving 
needle, any design or picture, with the greatest ease ; 
the plate or glass is thereby laid bare, and the picture 
appears black through the plaster-of-paris coating. 
Mistakes or errors are easily remedied by filling in 
with the plaster-of-paris preparation. 

With the regular printer’s roller composition, a ste- 
reotype is now made of the picture or design on the 
glass or plate, in the usual way. Some bichromate of 
ammonia solution should be added to the roller compo- 
sition, to make the stereotype hard enough for the 
type press, and it will be as durable as any electrotype 
and answer the same purpose.— Lx. 

-- 


LANGUAGE STATISTICS. 


The language in which Shakespeare and Milton 
wrote was the language of less than 6,000,000 human 
beings, and when Washington was President less than 
16,000,000 of people used the English tongue. At the 
same time (time of our first President), French was the 
mother tongue of at least 30,000,000 of people, and by 
some writers it issaid that 50,000,000 of French-speak- 
ing people were living at the time of the Revolution in 
1789. Between forty and fifty years ago, the English 
language equalled the German in the number of those 
who spoke it, and now the latter is Jeft far behind in 
the race. German is now spoken by 10,000,000 per- 
sons in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, by 46,000,000 
in the German Empire, by 40,000 in Belgium, and by 
about 2,000,000 in the little Alpine country of Switzer- 
land. Besides the countries mentioned, in which Ger- 
man is usually classed as the native tongue, it isspoken 
by about 2,000,000 persons in the United States and 
Canada, giving a total of about 60,000,000 who use the 
German language. 

With French the case is much thesame. That lan- 
guage is now spoken by the 38,000,000 inhabitants of 
France, by 2,250,000 people in Belgium, by 200,000 in 


ject to him, 





Alsace-Lorraine, by 600,000 in Switzerland, by 1,500,- 
000 in the United States and Canada, by 600,000 in 
Hayti, and by 1,500,000 in Algiers, India, the West 
Indies, and Africa; in all, 45,000,000, 

English is spoken by all but less than 1,000,000 of 
the 38,000,000 in the British Isles, by probably 57,000,- 
000 of the 60,000,000 inhabitants now believed to be in 
this country, by 4,000,000 persons in Canada, by 3,000,- 
000 in Australia, by 3,700,000 West-Indians, and per- 








haps 000,000 in India and other British colonies, 
brjdgthg the total to over 100,000,000.— Chicago Times. 


A Goop story is being told by a certain St. Louis 
type founder about the way he was made a preferred 
creditor by a printer who bankrupted just after the war. 
Says he: “I was young in business, and my ideas were 
perhaps somewhat undeveloped. Johnson and I were 


rather chumish—that is, we generally took a night off 


and went to the theatre or played billiards together, 
and when he was forced to the wall I thought he owed 
me a debt of friendship which should be paid, so I in- 
terrogated him as to what he was going to do for me. 
Johnson looked wise for a moment, turned his cigar 
over to his other cheek, and said: ‘I'll fix you, George; 
by Jove, I’ll make you a preferred creditor.’ I thanked 
him, and, as I had never been a preferred creditor be- 
fore, thought that I would come out all right, or nearly 
so, and quietly waited until Johnson had fixed up on 
the basis of eighty per cent. in six months’ paper with 
the balance of his victims before I broached the sub- 
One evening, he being in a convivial 
mood, I thought it would be a good time to find out 
what the preferred creditor got; so, says I, ‘ Johnson, 
you have fixed all the rest of your creditors; now, 
where do I come in? You know you promised to 
make mea preferred creditor.’ ‘That’s so, George, I 
did. Well, I will pefer you. I’ll tell you right now 
that you can’t get a cent. Those other blanked fools 
will have to wait six months to find it out.’ ’’—Artis¢ 
Printer. 





FRENCHMAN (to American) —“ Pardon, moyfieur, 
vat eez zat?—a man or a ——?” 

“That? Oh, a dude; and (waving his hand toward 
a block of stores) here’s where he’s made.” 

Frenchman (reading signs) — “‘ Felt and Beaver — 
Hattaires ’—vat eez ‘hattaires?’” 

“They supply the hats, you know.” 

“* Hats?’ Oh, vraiment, chappeaux.. ‘ Lisst and 
Woollie—Cloziaires ’—zey the clozes supplai—oui?” 

“Yes, mongseer. Really, you do very well.” 

“Ah, merci! You vair kind. And zees—‘ Shears, 
Tailor’—ah, je comprends!—he supplai ze tails—n’est- 
ce pas? Mais—but vat eez ze ‘tails?’’’—Lippincott’s 


Magazine. 
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HOW TO RUN A COUNTRY PAPER. 


W. H. Craig, formerly of the Government Printing 
Office, but who resigned several months since, returned 
to his own State and purchased the Jackson Herald, at 
Jefferson City, Ga., which he is now publishing. From 
a letter written by him toa friend in Washington, D. 
C., The Craftsman gives the following extracts : 

“T struck it rich when I came here. It isthe best 
location in the State for a country newspaper, and is 
theonly paper in the county. The county has about 
20,000 inhabitants, and Jefferson is the county seat, 
with about 800 population. This is one of the largest 
andrichest counties in theState of Georgia. There is 
a city on each side of us, Athens and Gainesville, and 
they both pull for the county’s trade, and the manner 
in which their merchants advertise in the spring and 
fall would make your head swim. The legal advertising 
alone pays $800. * * * We bought the office at a 
bargain. The man who was running it knew nothing 
about the business, and had let the paper go to the 
dogs. The type was worn out, the press was all gum- 
med up, they hadn’t washed the rollers in two years, 
and hadn’t changed the blanket in six. I went to work 
and took the press to pieces, got a couple of gallons of 
kerosene and two niggers, and worked on it for two 
days. Then I put on a new blanket and rollers, and 
when the paper first came out the people of the little 
country town thought I was ahoodoo, I have since 
bought a new dress of type and have in contemplation 
the purcliase of a new press. * * * Butthus far so 
good. ‘the town hasn’t a drop to drink—no beer, no 
whisky. What do you think of that for a Washington 
sport? Butit must agree with me, for I now weigh 
160, a gain of 6 pounds since you saw me. We have 
plenty to eat and good water todrink. I board at the 
best and only hotel in the town for $10 per month, and 
the best fare you ever tasted. The peach and apple 
trees are allinfull bloom. The yards have been full of 
roses all winter. There was nota flake of snow down 
here, and only a little frost on one. occasion. The only 
diversion we have worth noticing is the prayer meet- 
ing Wednesday night and going to the train at 8.35 
P. M. 





-@e 

“T am not exactly sure as to the pronunciation of 
‘Taj Mahal,’” soliloquized the professor, as he wrote a 
letter of inquiry, signed it “Constant Reader,” and 
mailed it to the Weekly Thunderbolt. “ Professor,” 
said the editor of the Thunderbolt, a few days later, “I 
want a little information, in order to satisfy an igno- 
rant correspondent. What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of ‘Taj Mahal?’”—Chicago Tribune. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, for April. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

Christian Reid contributes the complete novel to the April 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine. It is entitled “‘A Cast for 
Fortune,” and is followed by the last part of ‘‘ Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s’ Elixirof Life.’’’ In ‘“* Reminiscences: Memories of 
England,” Mr. Richard Vaux, Ex-Mayor of Philadelphia, gives 
some interesting recollections of the celebrated men whom he 
metin England when he was attached to the American lega- 
tion. Alfred C. Haddon gives “Incidents in the Life of a 
Torres Straits Islander.””’ Leonard Woolsey Bacon contributes 
“Things That May Any Day Turn Up.” The celebrated Eng- 
lish actor, Wilson Barrett, gives his analysis of the character 
of Hamlet. Henry Blackburn talks ‘On Some Recent Art 
Progress.” A timely article is ** Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expe- 
dition.” An article entitled * Looking Forward” is by Frede- 
rick M. Bird. The poetry in this brilliant number is contributed 
by Helen Grace Smith, Wm. H. Hayne, Frederick Peterson, 
George Barlow, Louise Imogen Guiney and Charles Henry 
Liider. 

Freeman’s Illustrated Mouthly Magazine. March, 1890. Passaic 

City, N. J. 

Old New York. March, 1860. New York City. W.W. Pasko, 

19 Park Place. 

‘Land Titles in New York City,” “ Diary of Dr. Alexander 
Anderson,” **Gowan’s Western Memorabilia,” and other arti- 
cles, enrich the March number of this interesting magazine. 
The New Jersey Agriculturist. Haddonfield, N. J. Taylor, 

Lackey & Co. 

This is an eight-page quarto, published monthly. J. H. Dre- 
venstedt is the editor. 





The Superior Printer. Cincinnati. Earhart & Richardson. 
This trade journal has appeared in anew and improved form. 
George W. Bateman is the editor. 


siancsaticieaaplniphansinniiicianaigs 

WHOEVER has been much in the chief American 
towns, in Paris, or in the cities of Germany, must have 
been impressed with the great prominence which en- 
graving is now achieving, and the high quality of the 
work turned out. Few books will be published in the 
twentieth century, now only a decade off, without illus- 
trations. Steel engraving, except for portraits or bank 
notes, does not seem to be much sought after; but the 
three remaining branches — wood engraving, process 
engraving and lithography—have become necessities. 
A large amount of work is now done by lithography, 
and of a class far superior to that accomplished twenty 
years ago, and year by year it adds new triumphs. 
Formerly, for instance, pine blocks were used for the- 
atrical portraits ; now a better kind of likeness is made 
by lithography, and at as low a price. Process engra- 
vings are made by more than a score of houses in New 
York, each having sufficient employment; and, by direct 
copying from photographs, or by the aid of pen and 
ink drawings, they have become exceedingly cheap, 
while at the same time valuable. Cutting on wood has 
not become a lost art, in spite of the efforts of the pro- 
cess men, but is, to-day, done better than ever. The 
wonderful development of periodical literature is owing 
largely to its nse of these accessories.— Printing Times. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


John F. O'Donnell has retired from the ‘** Democrat Printing 
Co.,”" of Wilmington, Del. Alfred Z. Roberts will continue 
the business. 


The Weekly News, of Tidioute, Pa., on March 14 began its 
seventeenth year. Chas. E. White, the proprietor, hopes to sec 
the News and himself alive sixteen years from now. 


The Columbia County Republican, of Bloomsburg, Pa., has 
seen thirty-three summers roll around and enters with confi- 
dence upon its thirty-fourth. J.C. Brown is the proprietor. 

The Frenchtown (N. J.) Star began its eleventh volume on 
March 19. W. H. Sipes is the publisher of this six-column 
quarto. 


The Strasburg (Pa.) Free Press has been remodeled, with 
many improvements. Frank P. Hart is editor and proprietor, 
with George B. Eager as associate editor. 


Editor Kearney, of the San Bernardino (Cal.) Courier, penned 
one sentence, in a leading article recently, that broke all re- 
cords. It took one hundred and five lines of solid brevier to 
hold that sentence. 


The Canonsburg (Pa.) Local-Herald entered upon its third 
volume since consolidation on March lL. Sipe & Charlton are 
the lessees and editors. 


The Putnam County Courier, of Carmel, N. Y., has appeared 
in a new and enlarged form. James A. Sickler, the editor, 
gently says: * There still remain a few delinquent subscribers 
who will confer a great favor by remitting.” 


The Columbia (Pa.) Daily News has moved into a new and 
convenient office. 


The Brookville (Pa.) American has added over six and a-half 
columns to its size, and reduced the price of subscription. L. 
L. Burke is the courageous proprietor. 


The Wolverine Citizen, of Flint, Mich., has entered upon its 
forty-first volume. 


The Scranton (Pa.) Truth advocates the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention as the only straight road to ballot reform. 


The Wisconsin State Register, of Portage, Wis., has reached 
the XXX volume. 

The Times and News-Letter, of Westfield, Mass., quietly puts 
volume fifty at the masthead, and says nothing about “its 
half-century of usefulness.” 


The Warren Republican, of Hackettstown, N. J., has opened 
its books for the nineteenth volume. Curtis Bros. are the edi- 
tors and proprietors. 


The Semi- Weekly News, of Huntingdon, Pa., has entered upon 
its seventeenth volume with a list of nearly 2,400 subscribers. 
Hugh Lindsay is the editor and proprietor. 


The Union County Standard, of Westfield, N. J., began its 
sixth volume on March 8. 


The Daily and Weekly Chronicle, of Clarksville, Tenn., have 
been sold to Brandon & Barksdale, of the Tobacco Leaf. Hence- 
forth the combined papers will be issued as the Clarksville To- 
bacco Leaf-Chronicle. W.O. Brandon and M. V. Ingram will 
edit the consolidated journal, 


K. J. Glove, the artist who is to accompany the Alaska expedi- 
tion of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, has had quite an 
experience as a traveler in the wilderness. He went to Africa 
in 1863, and at nineteen was placed in command of one of the 
Congo Stations. Afterward he lived for six years in the Afri- 
can wilds. 





WANTS. 


A MAN 28 YEARS OF AGE, WHO IS A PRINTER BY 
trade and a journalist by profession, desires a position 
upon the staff of a journal in or near Philadelphia. He is ca- 
pable of either editing or assisting ; isa good proot-reader and 
correspondent; has had experience in publishing and editing. 
He will accept a moderate salary. Can furnish good references 
as to integrity and ability. Address 
W., 1003 Penn Si., Camden, N. J. 





FOR SALE. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTING AND NEWSPAPER OF- 
tice, all in good condition, with the business. Finest 
lines of type, ornaments, etc., in the city. Two cylinders, five 
jobbers. Small cash payment, balance monthly paymeuts, 
running five years. Address 
BALTIMORE WEEKLY, 18 North St., Baltimore, Md. 





OR SALE—JOB PRINTING OFFICE—ONE OF THE 
best-equipped, medium-sized job offices in a principal 
city of Ohio. Doing a nice business. Or would sell a half- 
interest to a first-class job printer. Address 
IMPRINT, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





RARE CHANCE.— FOR SALE.—‘“ THE KEYSTONE 
Gazette,”’ with a complete jobbing outfit, in a manufac- 
turing town of 5,000 inhabitants. The townis booming and the 
field inviting. For particulars inquire of 
D. B. MARTIN, Waynesboro, Pa. 





YOMPLETE OUTFITS FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
printing offices furnished at short notice and on the most 
reasonable terms. W.C. BLELOCH, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








= oo 


Paragon “im Cutting Machines 


IN USE TEN YEARS, 


AND 
To-Day Are, in Every 
Respect, the 


BEST MACHINES MADE. 


All sizes have traverse and 
side gauges. They have BROAD 
CLAMPING SURFACES for gene- 
ral use, yet the STOCK CAN BE 
GAUGED TO A HALF-INCH OF 
THE KNIFE On the smaller sizes, 
and to within three-fourths of 
an inch on the 30 and 82-inch. 
Any length of paper can be 
handled in front of the knife 
on the 25-inch and smaller sizes. 





They cut accurately and easily, 
having extraordinary power. 


30 and 32-inch Cutter. 


14-inch, $45.00; boxing, $1.00. 
{ 2914-inch, $80.00 


PRICES: + 25 110.00 | apsaaaa frac 
30 175.00 | Skidded free. 
82 * 200.00 J 


EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee & Manutact’r, 


328 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For sale by W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia, and 
Printers’ Supply Houses generally. 
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WANTED! — 


ENERGETIC AND CAPABLE 


MEN 


| Who Understand the Newspaper Business 


TO STAKT PAPERS 


In the Eastern and Middle States, also 
in Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia, 


UNDER THE MOST FAVORABLE CONDITIONS, 
No Capital, sercrences, Required. 


Address 


PUBLISHER, 


Care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, o PHILADELPHIA. 


TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 
WwW. C. SLELocn. 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. : 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 





2d-hand Presses, Ete. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS— 
One Hoe Hydraulic Press; in good order ; takes sheet 26x40. 


GORDON PRESSES— 
One 7x11 Old Style Gordon Press ; in good order. 
One 10x15 Old Style Gordon Press; first-rate order. 


LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 


One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 
One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75, 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy's) ; $15. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS— 
One Riehl! Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 


SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA 








i oe PATENT CAST STEEL QUOINS. 
E No.1, - - per dozen. $2.50. Key, - SO cents. 
No.2, - - - 3.00. Key, - 50 cents. 
For Sale by C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor 8t., Phila. 


= 
= 





_ AND ZINC OILERS, 
All sizes, at lowest prices. 








W.C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor 8t., Philadelphia, 
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Mew « BAPE « BASTENER, 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 








# BRONZE + POWDERS 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 








No. 6,000 Rich Gold, $2.50 Per Pound, 


‘* 6,000 - 2 00 

“ 4,000 ty “ a i; 765 “ee “ 
“ 3,000 “ “ o 1.50 oe “ 
“ 2,000 “ “ P : & 25 “ “ 
“ l ,000 “ “ m a3 00 ss “ 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Dee cp Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronze Sat same rates, 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


—_—_—_— EP OO 


IMPROVED MACHINE FOR STITCHING BOOKS. 


4 MQ HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness. or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, having suitable gauges, 
and will make a stitch of any desired length 
up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ‘ordinary work, 
turn out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - =- $70. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 


Foot-Power Machine, - - $60. 
With Stand and Table. 








—— — -< Se — en 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES, 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 

PRICES: 
= 8x33 in., iron frame, $30 
16x33 
8x33 °° * without frame, 20 
16x33 ‘ 


ALL THE ABOVE 








A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


y 
The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 


the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


ARE FOR SALE BY 


W.c. BLELOCH, 


515 MINOR ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘a “> PRINTERS’ & BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINISTS .~ | 


Q. I ee ow 
ite | to Boe ~~ 
H. P. FEISTER, CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS 


— J. B. MOROGE, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS | ...t,0; MAYALL, | 7 Union stroot, Phitadeiphia 


731 Shoemaker Street, 











» Second door from 8th, bet. Market & Chestnut. 
{23 and 125 North Fifth Street, PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’, PAPER | GENERAL REPAIRING ow Att KINDS 
PHILADELPHIA. BOX SCHORR Paes MAC or SMALL PRESSES, PAPER- | 
NERY REPAIRED AT CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
Manufacturer of the best modern im- SHORT NOTICE. : 
> ‘hinery for Printers, Book- : . IRY »S 
Inder, Lithiwraphers Stationers. ete.” | Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers always AES, FOR, 
The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CuT- on hand. STEAM ENGINES. 
TING machinery a specialty. SPECIALTIES: 


UNEQUALED FACILITLES for repairing | Dies, Die Presses, Moulds & Light Tools. 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 


chinery. Manufacturer Philadelphla Paper Cutting Machine, | PUNCHES, DIES ann MODEL WORK 


CHAS. A. STURTEVANT. MAURICE BREEN" Cc x Hi : L Y oO N Ss _ | 
& J ESTIMATES GIYEN FOR MACHINE WORK. 607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 


Parts of Presses, Paper Trimming Knives, Shafting, Hangers, 
. —— MANUFACTURER OF 
Pulleys, Cones, 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, | 


With “DD” or Plain Rollers. 


STURTEVANT a BREEN, A] Newly. Invented Self-Supporting Mailing Machine, | 
aN and with it a wrap- 
RINTERS (@)ACHINISTS, 


per cabinet, which is 
624 & 626 FILBERT STREET, 


an addition of great 
PHILADELPHIA. 


convenience, Better 


























6} and more work can } 
be done by it than by ; 


= any other. 

No ROYALTY. 
Will be sent on trial. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars, 

Sold only by the 
inventor. 

Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 


Printers’, Lithographers’, and and true, in yard lengths. 





Nonpareil to Great Primer, per yard, ..... 2 

. : : Two-line, ae cones s 

Bookbinders’ Work a Specialty. Three-line and 4-line, en is «+s & ae 

Five-line and 6-line, ci caevosan 

eo " Seven-line and 8-line, ” cs «+ wee 6 
DIES AND PUNCHES. Nine-line and 10-line, a be eae 
; Eleven-line and 12-line, ss <.» soe 6 oe 

[oe eee Side Sticks . 3 


Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer),. 12c. 
W. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor S8t., Phila, 


. : 
. U C U § are now used extensively on all — : 
ART A TOMATI C0 NTER kinds of printing presses and } ; . “SS Lise a 

machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own | Vie. “3 ~ ey 

merits, they have _— themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- | 

rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any | 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no | 
watching or attention. . 

Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 

Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale thrgugbout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.C. BLELOCE: 


é and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 
td 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 
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J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 


| SIXTH ano 
MINOR STS., 77 
\ 

PHILADELPHIA. | i 


LEDGER BRAND 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. | 


THE BEST MADE 


This Trademark is plainly 
stamped on every skin. 








— ESTABLISHED 1729. — 


THE JAS. M. WILLGOX PAPER CO. 
(Wm. F. WiLtcox) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 


cuen muts, 9098 MINOR STREET, 2 6, pox 


Delaware Co. Pa. PHILADELPHIA. 1328 








THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





S.C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HUGH GANNON, 
EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS 10 HIRE, 


Stand, Minor St. 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 
THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 


ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 


DESCRIPTION. 








THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, » SHAFTING, 


PULLEYS, 
GAS ENGINES, | perrina, ANGERS 
Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, $ — °O INsecrors 





AND 
| GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


FRANK TOOMEY, | 
w 2D-HAND ENGINES 
131 North Third St., Philadelphia. ' Sond for Catalogue. 


i rN 
staal) 


Ba xter Engine. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


# CARDS+ AND +VARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 15 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column. fotio, 6-column folio, 7 
column folio, 8-cotumn folio, 9-colurnn 





SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 





Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty, 





folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarte 





HANSON BROTHERS, 
ral r 
) E LECT ROT Y PERS Any other information wanted will be 


OD | cheerfully yiven by 
BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


Prices Lower, and Pape: of Better Quality than fnr- 
nished by any other similar Establishmont. 











704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








we 
q r] 
i ’ 














C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 


Printers Furnishing Warehouse 
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President. # ;j.-  ‘Treasurer. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





HN: | HB. BARTH, Prest, 


W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Materlal and Nactne Gf all kinds, 


° 
Established 1796. 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 








- _ - 
ae 
ZS 


gv 


6k’ ©) 


AMERICAN + _ 


oe? 


Pie 





wep Stans Tyes founpry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duano and Reade Sts., 





NEW YORK. 


FARMER, LITTLE & Co., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 


ALEX. M’LEESTER, E. H. MUNDAY, 


Bus. Manager. 


THE 
Coxtins & M’Leester 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET; 





PHILADELPHIA. 





\*) 


“, TYPE FOUNDERS. 


oe 





# DICKINSON # 
'BYPE ROUNDERY 


150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








PHELPS, DALTON & CO. f 





LEWIS PELOUZE & C0,'S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All Materials First-Class and 
at Lowest Prices 





Boston | YPE 
F OUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, 
f BOSTON. 
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ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT! 


se 
American Fyocyclopedia of Printing 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT. 


COMPRISING (WITH PLATES) 550 IMPERIAL OCTAVO PAGES, GIVING MORE THAN 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND ARTICLES 
RELATING TO THE HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRO- 

DUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS, IMITATIONS |OF WATER-MARKS, EMBOSSED AND RULED PAGES, Erc. 


Reduced Price, - 46.00. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING 


was Printed from Type, and not electrotyped or stereotyped. Of the large number of copies then 
printed, LESS THAN A HUNDRED now remain, and parties desiring to secure a copy of this in- 
valuable technical, historical and biographical Printers’ Encyclopedia should send in their orders at 
once. 

Until recently the price was Ten Dollars per copy, but this has been reduced to Six Dollars. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
SIXTH STREET, BHELOW MINOR. 








M. O. RAIGUEL. WILLIAM H.H. CLINE 
WILLIAM H. BLACK. ROBERT J. BENSON 


M. 0. RAIGUEL & CO., 


Paper and Envelope Warehouse, Rag Papmn Sone avo Gata Wansson, 


{7 & 19 §. SIXTH STREET, \ S02 Commerce Street, 
-o== PHILADELPHIA. +c 
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GODFREY & CO., Z O. 2.—“ Extra Re-mextine.” A valuable 


composition to printers who prefer casting their 





own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal to any- 
thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


O. 3.—* Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 
cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 


325 


WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











PRINTERS’ 


ROLLERS 
pee 


No. |! 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 

















HE Inpra-RussBer ROLLER Compounn is 
suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 
paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865. It is an all- 
the-year-round composition. While possessing great 
strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. Itis 


No. 2 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 3 
Past Press” Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


ROLLER COMPOSITION 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 





—i- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin. -— 


[(e} 
































a  e— 
* W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. « 


LIMITED. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF @ 
: Ps ® 


& | 
a nting ° oF 
All Kinds of 
| Letterpress and 
Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 
On Hand 


and 
Made to Special Order. | 2 aor 
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IMPROVED 


COPPER: RIVETED, BRASS: LINED - 








Book, Job and Newspaper Gals 


ANN 
~o_ (WE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST. <K 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 








Single Column, 3% x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x10 inches inside, . . . $200! 9x14 inches inside, . . . $275 | 14x20 inchesinside,. . . $4 00 
83x13 « .. . 2 50;10x16 “ . . . 8 00) 15x22 “ . . . 4650 
12x 18 " os 2] 

BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64x22} inchesinside, . .... . . . . $3 00|10x22}inchesinside.. . . . . .. . . $400 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50] Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 





—<—c THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, >—>— 


Special Sizes Made To Order At Short Notice. 


— —aual «<b em +OQ> a 6 wp om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY CABINET TOPS 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


——als 20 @ +Q> <0 > om 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


Ww. Cc. BIE LOCH, 
Successor to R. 8. MENAMIN. 515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEWS CHASE. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 
























































z News Chase. | z Pair of Twin Chases. 
= No. Size each, over all. Size cach, inside. Price, each, % No Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair, 
: x 3% 15 x 18% $5 50 | oh ae 17 x W% 15 x 8th $8 00 
f YAY X WY 6 00 ee ioe Oo" s ie tae y 9 25 
pes x 2874 2 x 2%, em 13243 10 50 
x 38% 2334 x 3154 750 | 4... ll 75 
Z x 39 2434 x 364 8 00 Z 44, 12 50 
ee x 41% 26%, x 305g om |= 15... 13 25 
x x 4 zi ¥4 x 41% " OO | ®) 5%, 4 00 
; x 464 204 x 4 9 50 6, 475 
@ x 48% 314 x 46% 10 00 . | 6%, 15 59 
4 x 5034 324% X 4814 10 50 4 ) 1, 16 25 
. « a x 5434 35M x 52h4 150 | S24 8, 17 50 
aN x 5934 3814 x 5714 250! Slag, 18 75 
4 Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
oJ No. Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price pair 
os 
ee a 2% 1h x 8h $1l 25 
% 4 2,. 247%, 18 x 104} 12 50 
2, ae 28% x 12th 13 7 
4, 33% 24 XK bys 15 00 
uw | 4K, : x 17% 15 75 
m5... x 19g 16 50 
» 4 1 5K, y x 204% 17 25 
Fh ess x 214 18 00 
. Lek, x D6 18 75 
oe eee 6 x 2344 20 00 
fe Oe 6 x 2514 21 2h 
= tO. 4X 27% 22 50 PAIR OF TWIN C CHASES, WITH BARS. 
q- (MII (ma Aion 
Ui ! Hy 
} : 
i 
= 
| ; 
€ . i 
\ | Mi 
i) : j 
\ UE TERT Ww ree — ] mE TTA . 
BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. SKELETON CHASE. 
e Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. | & Skeleton Chase. 
Zz No Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. | z No Size each, over all, Size each, inside, Price, each, 
-_ ” > * wr ~_ ” - , 
A hes ; .. 17 xBW% 15 x 18% 7 50 2 l. x 20% iy x 18% $4 50 
£e errr 2 xy, 18 x 2% 8 25 % 4 2, x 24% 18 x 22%, 5 00 
SW Bicconcuccicessate eee 2 x WU 000 | = US. X 287, 22 x BAY 5 
eee. 2334 x 315¢ 10 00 4, x 387% 2534 x 3154 6 50 
x | 4%, a xa 24% x 36% 10 50 y Ey 414, x 30 24% x 3634 7 00 
ole epee mee 24 x 3HQ 11 00 — | 6, 20 x 41% 2034 x Big 7 2 
#1 5M, . BO x 44 2734 x 4144 150 | R) 5% : x 44 2794 x 4154 7% 
oO A awe 110A x 4634 294 x 4416 Tl. She oC @ wR x 45% 94 x 444 8 00 
7 331% x 484 314 x 1614 12 50 . | bu, B34 x 484 3114 x 46% & 50 
4 § Ty... eee .. 85 x 5044 B26 x 4814 13 00 4 5 Se 3 xX FANG wg x 48} 9 00 
os rr ee 3514 x 5214 1400 | 4 8, 38 x DAN By x 52% 10 00 
BUD. <. 00 41 x 5934 3814 x 5714 50! Slog 41 x 5934 3814 x 5714 11 00 





Beveled Lron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 ¢. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 1% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. ——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars. ——When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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Water and Grease-Proof | 
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MATRIX PAPER 
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| | 
FOR 
Publishers, Lithographers, | 
| Book and Job Printers, | 


Map Publishers, 
x— 4 ie Hardware Dealers, 





Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 


| 
SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION =| 


-+-+o-+o+s 


Grocers, Druggists, 


| Jewelers, Silversmiths, 


e0Gor | ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE 
PAPER 


Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 


Dealers in Fancy Goods, 


a Seo TOR Ber oO +4 


MAILING TUBES And all others 





(VPTO x GAS ¥ ENGINE x WORKS, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


161 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


33p & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 





Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New VWertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops *‘ one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM I TO 50 HORSE-POWER. 
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i , THE BEST “GS 


“|INEWS INK‘ 


AT LOW PRICES. 


News Ink in 500 Ib. Bbls., —. ; at 8 Cts. per lb. 

. 250 “ . ; at 8 “ 
100 lb. Kegs, . , “aw *« 
50 , at 13“ 

® ss 25 “ , : at 16“ “ 

BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK,. GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 























= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


, ; Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 


DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, BLUE, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, BLACK, 








AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
Manufactured and for sale by W. “ BLELOCH, §15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Nas 15, 1890. 
~ 
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LEX. M’ LEESTER, Proprietor. 
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